Character is a wish for a perfect education. 
NovAtis. 


CHRISTMAS. 


To-pAy be joy in every heart; 
For, lo! the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth 
Repeats the advent song: 


‘*t Peace on the earth, good will to men!” 
Before us goes the star 

That leads us on to holier births 
And life diviner far. 


Ye men of strife, forget to-day 
Your harshness and your hate: 
Too long ye stay the promised years 

For which the nations wait. 


And ye upon the tented field, 
Sheathe, sheathe to-day the sword: 

By love, and not by might, shall come 
The kingdom of the Lord. 


O star of human faith and hope, 
Thy light shall lead us on, 
Until it fades in morning’s glow 
And heaven on earth is won. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


Dec. 20, 1903. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SEVEN LITTLE HOLLY BERRIES. 
BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


ROWING on a tree whose leaves were 
thick and glossy were seven little Holly 
Berries. They were as pretty and bright 

as anything could be with their shining scar- 
let coats. 

“Tm tired of staying up here,’’ said the 
tiniest Berry of all. 

‘‘Hush!’? commanded the Father Tree. 
‘*You must not complain.” 

‘‘T want to see the world,’’ said another 
Berry, who nestled in the very centre of the 
bunch. 

‘‘Be patient, my child,’ said Mother Tree, 
‘all in good time. It will soon be Christmas, 
and you will then see all you care to see.” 

So the little Berries tried to be content. 
Perhaps they went to sleep, for it was a long 
time afterward that they heard a queer sound, 
Down under the tree were two men cutting 
off the great branches with their scarlet Ber- 
ries. 

“ Qooo,’’ shuddered all the little Berries. 

‘‘Now you will see the great world,” said 
the Mother Tree. ‘‘ Remember to be very kind 


and thoughtful, for this is the time when 
every one is happy and joyful. Very soon 
comes the day we celebrate as the birthday of 
the little Christ Child. Every one loves him 
so dearly that they try to do what he would 
wish. Everything and everybody in the world 
has a chance to help on the Christ Child’s 
Day. And you little Holly Berries have much 
to do with the day. So shine out, little scar- 
let balls, and brighten up dark rooms and 
cheer dreary hearts.”’ 

The branch on which the Berries grew was 
carried to a large market-place ; and one day 
a lady came by, and cried, 

‘‘ What a beautiful branch of holly!” And 
she bought the branch with the seven little Ber- 
ries on the topmost twig. She took the branch 
home and twined it around the chandelier, 
which was brightly lighted every evening. 
The Berries were delighted with their new 
home. They were as cheery as possible, for 
there were many new things for them to see. 

One morning, when the sun was streaming in 
through the broad windows, a man came with 
a large spruce-tree and placed it directly 
under the chandelier, 

Late that night, long after the lights were 
out, the Berries were awakened by the sound 
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of bells;—sweet bells, soft bells. Then a 
hearty voice called, 

‘Whoa! whoa!’’ 

All seven of the Berries woke with a start. 
What was going to happen? Down the broad 
chimney came a noisy some one, stamping off 
the snow and pitching almost headlong into 
the room. The Berries held their breaths with 
excitement. 

Up went the parlor gas, and in the bright 
light stood the funniest, dearest, fat, old man 
ever seen. His cheeks were rosy, his‘hair was 
white, and his eyes were as merry as merry 
could be. He hurried over to the stockings, 
which hung by the chimney, and, putting on a 
pair of large spectacles, looked at the last in 
the row, which was very large. Over this he 
nodded his head and laughed until he shook 
all over. 

‘The littlest boy, the nicest, best of all,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He knows old Santa. I'll stuff it up 
full of what he likes best.’” Hard at work he 
went, and it was an hour before the stockings 
were filled and the tree was trimmed. 

When it was all done, Santa, the dear old 
gentleman, sat down and looked around the 
room. By and’ by he spied the seven little 
Holly Berries gazing down at him. 

‘*Of all things,’’ he cried, ‘‘when did you 
wake up?”’ 

‘When you came down the chimney,” said 
the tiny Berry. : 

‘‘ What do you think of this ?”’ asked Santa, 
pointing to the tree and the stockings. 

“*Tt’s all beautiful,’ said the Berries to- 
gether; and the tiny Berry added, 

‘*T wish I was a little child, so I could have 
presents.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Oh, no, you don’t,’ said Santa: ‘‘ at Christ- 
mas time we always want to be exactly what 
we are, and do just what the dear Christ Child 
has given us to do. You just shine out from 
up there among the green leaves, and be as 
glad as glad can be that you are a holly berry. 
Good-night.’’ And off he trudged, whistling to 
the reindeer, who were patiently waiting out 
in the moonlight. 


A 


Christmas Eve, would never become mouldy, 


CURIOUS superstition was once very 
prevalent among the Anglo-Saxon yeo- 


manry. It was that bread, if baked on - 
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THE STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. ; 


BY ADA TAYLOR DAWHS. 


LAN was making a call with his mother 
on a lady friend who had a sweet baby 
daughter. The little boy was charmed 

with the baby’s pretty ways. He seemed to 
take such a delight in waiting upon her that 
the baby’s mother said, 

‘‘ Alan, would you like to have Santa Claus 
bring you a baby sister at Christmas ?”’ 

‘“Oh, yes’m! That would be rerry nice!” 
agreed Alan, politely. ‘‘ But,’ he added hon- 
estly after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘I think I 
would rather haye.a rifle.’ 

‘““A rifle!” gasped the baby’s mother. 
‘“What could such a little boy as you do 
with a rifle?” 

‘‘T’m rerry strong for my age!’ cried Alan, 
indignantly. ‘“‘My muscle is getting bigger 
every day.’’ He spread his short legs wide 
apart, thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
held his head very high. ‘I guess if Santa 


brought me a rifle, I could do lots of things 
with it.” 

This conversation took place in the summer, 
and through all the long weeks that intervened 
between then and Christmas Alan begged and 
coaxed for a rifle. Papa did not approve of 
rifles: he said they were dangerous. But 
Uncle Charlie thought that Santa Claus must 
have among his stock a safe rifle,—one made 
purposely for a ‘‘strong’’ boy about Alan’s 
size. Uncle Charlie promised to use his in- 
fluence with Santa Claus. 

With this promise the little boy had to con- 
tent himself until the time arrived for Santa’s 
visit. 

Early on Christmas morning Alan turned 
drowsily in his bed, and his hand hit some- 
thing hard and cold. He was wide awake in 
an instant. There beside him lay a rifle,—a 
‘safe’? one, witharubber-tipped arrow. Such 
a beauty! And how heavy it was! Heavy 
enough to suit even a ‘‘rerry strong”’ boy. 

Alan shouted with delight, and executed a 
wild war-dance that brought auntie to his 
room. 

“Tm going to show mamma my rifle,’ he 
cried jubilantly, making a dash for the door. 

But auntie stopped him, and said rather 
sternly: ‘‘No, you must not bother her now. 
She is asleep; but, when she wakes, you may 
go to her.”? She turned in the doorway and 
added softly, *‘She has a beautiful present for 
you in her room.”’ 

‘‘Oh,” returned Alan, rather ungratefully, 
“T don’t want anything but my rifle! I 
haven’t even looked in my stocking yet.” 

Later Nora came and helped him dress. 
Auntie met him in the hall, and said, ‘‘ Now 
you may come to see mamma.”’ 

“‘Tsn’t she up yet ?”’ in astonished tones. 

“Now be very quiet, and don’t shout and 
don’t thump your heels down hard,”’ whis- 
pered auntie, mysteriously. 

Alan was so awed by this new order of things 
that he forgot about his rifle, and went quietly 
with auntie to mamma’s room. 

“T have a present for you, dear,” said 
mamma, smiling at his grave face and hushed 
manner. 

‘‘ Here it is,’’ said auntie, holding out a soft 
roll of flannel. 

Alan drew. back: the bundle did not look at 
all attractive. Just then a queer little wail 
sounded from within the flannel. Alan’s eyes 
widened with surprise. 

‘¢What— what is it?’’ he faltered anxious- 
ly. 
Auntie laughed, but mamma’s sweet voice 
said reassuringly, 

“It is something very dear indeed,— a baby 
sister for my boy.” 

Auntie turned down a corner of the baby’s 
blanket, and Alan took a peep at the little pink 
face, blinking eyes, and tiny rings of soft dark 
hair. His face glowed with interest and pride. 
Holding out his arms, he cried joyously, ‘I 
want to hold my sister, I do!” 

He was still holding her when Uncle Charlie’s 
voice was heard in the hall, inquiring if Santa 
Claus had brought a rifle, and explaining that 
he had come over to play with it. 

“You may have the rifle, Uncle Charlie,” 
called Alan, cheerily. ‘‘It’s somewhere in my 
room,”’ 

“But aren’t you going bear-hunting in the 


parlor with me?’’ asked Uncle Charlie, put- . 


ting his head in at the door. 

“T haven’t time to play with rifles any 
more,”’ replied Alan, loftily. ‘‘I have to help 
mamma take care of my baby sister.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IT IS OUR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Yus, the glorious time is here, 
All in wondrous story told ; 
Happiest time of all the year, 
When the year itself is old. 
We have gladness gay as morn, 
All the things for which we pray; 
For the Christ this day was born, 
And it is our Christmas Day! 


Blessings pass the wide world round; 
Giving is as free as flowers; 
Every one good will has found, 
Happy are the golden hours; 
In the kingdom of the child 
All have spirits bright and gay. 
Love is Love, the undefiled; 
For it is our Christmas Day! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS PROJECT. 
BY BARBARA ARMSTRONG. 


“ OU have a great Boys’ Club, you have ! 
| Don’t do anything but just pay out 
your money to hire that room and sit 
around! Much good that does! Oh, I know! 
You needn’t look at me so queerly.’’ And Ro- 
berta gave her dust-cloth a vigorous shake out 
of the window, and went on with “her work 
with as much energy as if it was each indi- 
vidual member of the Mudgekeewis Club she 
was dusting. 

Stephen tossed the book he had been read- 
ing on the table, and stretched himself out in 
the arm-chair, yawning. It was strange how 
Roberta, his older sister by two years, ‘‘ got 
on” to everything. How did she know any- 
thing about the workings of the Mudgekeewis 
Club? But she was right, as she generally 
was. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he retorted, drawing imaginary 
triangles with a paper-cutter on the table-cloth, 
‘‘T guess we accomplish about as much as a 
lot of girls would if they got together, any- 
how. How about that — what was it ? — Pris- 
cilla Club that you belonged to?’’ And he 
laughed a little as recollections of a certain 
short-lived organization, of which Roberta was 
an enthusiastic member, came before him. 

‘What is that about the Priscilla Club?” 
Roberta’s head was out of the window. ‘‘ Oh, 
well, we were younger then, much younger 
than you ; and one has to have experience, you 
know. But now you can benefit by ours. Do 
turn yourselves into a musical, literary, or 
charitable fraternity. I beg of you, do some- 
thing.” 

‘‘ Musical or literary ! Whew! Much obliged 
for your advice, sister. We'll call upon you 
for a paper,’’ he added over his shoulder, as 
he was leaving the room. 

They were rather a useless set of members, 
he owned to himself, as he made his way out 
-to the barn to see how Dolly, his pet horse, 
was standing this cold December weather. 
The sunlight was streaming broadly in, warm- 
ing up the dusky interior ; and, picking up a 
stick, Stephen sat down on the stairs and 
began to whittle. 

The truth was the Mudgekeewis Club had 
been thinking this very thing that had come 
into Roberta’s mind; but the question was, 
What should they do? Some one had sug- 
gested that they turn themselves into a chari- 
table organization, Yes: but how? 

There was the Bly family,— poor as any- 
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thing. They needed coal and clothes for the 
children ; and he had heard that Bly, who 
seemed a good sort of chap, had been trying to 
fit himself for a telegraph operator, but lack 
of funds prevented. Meanwhile he was strug- 
gling along the best he could, doing odd jobs 
for people. Yes, there were enough to help. 

Somers West now was singing in the Epis- 
copal choir and earning money. Why, shouldn’t 
they? The very thing! he brought his hand 
hard down upon the stairs with a thump. 
‘““Hooray! I'll go down and tell the fellers 
about it. We'll keep mum, too.’ 

From this time an added impetus sprang up 
among the members of the Mudgekeewis Club, 
and even Roberta, who naturally was not in- 
quisitive, wondered what it could be. Some- 
thing was in the wind no doubt. 

‘‘T heard you singing as I went by the Ber- 
wind Block,’ said Stephen’s father that night 
at the supper table, ‘‘ and it sounded first-rate. 
Are you boys going to give a concert?” 

Stephen blushed a little as he made some 
evasive reply, adding, ‘‘ You'll find out in due 
time, father.” 

And soit proved. A fortnight sped rapidly 
by, and Christmas was at hand. 

The morning dawned bright and cold, and 
before the sun had risen the family were 
awakened by a chorus of voices, boys’, un- 
doubtedly, loud and sweet, singing carols. 
‘‘We three men of Orient are ’’ rose clearly on 
the frosty air, followed by ‘'O little town of 
Bethlehem.’’ Then ‘‘ Joy to the world”’ was 
rendered, and ‘‘It came upon the midnight 
clear,” and ‘‘very beautiful it sounded, too,” 
as Mrs. Dalton said at breakfast. 

Of course that was the general topic of con- 
versation when the family were assembled ; 
and, Stephen being conspicuous by his absence, 
it was generally conceded that he had a finger 
in the pie. The appearance of this belated 
member, breathless, rosy-faced, and with a 
decidedly hungry look, confirmed their sus- 
picions. 

“Tf I am not mistaken, here is one of the 
‘three men of Orient,’ ’’ remarked Mr. Dalton, 
smilingly, as Stephen took his seat. 

“JT heard your voice: don’t try to look so 
innocent,’? exclaimed Roberta, shaking her 
fork at him. ‘‘Come, tell us about it now. 
Where did you go and whom did you see ?”’ 

‘““Whom did I see? Whom do you suppose 
at five o’clock in the morning? Certainly not 
you, sister_mine,’’ answered Stephen, resolved 
to give in readily this time, since he had his 
own reasons for doing so. 

‘“There, Roberta, let the child eat,’ said 
Mrs. Dalton, passing him a cup of hot coffee. 
“JT am sure he is half-famished, and he has 
earned his breakfast, too.” 

“Yes; and more than that, mother, it’s a 
good time to pass around the hat now.” And 
Stephen looked about for his cap which he 
had flung hastily into a chair, but was too 
busy eating to carry his words into effect. 

Finally the whole story came out. The 
Mudgekeewis Club had decided to turn them- 
selves into ‘‘ waits,’’ or carol singers, after the 
old English custom, and had separated them- 
selves into groups, that they might include all 
of the houses in the little village. Stephen had 
read about it in a book, and had added infor- 
mation from Mr. Curtice, their minister, who 
had heard the carollers in his native country. 

They had been to all the houses where they 
thought they would be likely to get any money 
for the collection they were trying to get for 
the Bly family, then had gone to their respec- 
tive homes to eat breakfast, after which they 
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were to present themselves before the sere- 
naded persons, and make known their request. 

The forenoon of Christmas, accordingly, was 
spent by the indefatigable songsters in again 
trudging from house to house, and by noon 
they had the satisfaction of seeing a neat little 
sum to reward them for their efforts. 

A generous portion of this money was ex- 
pended for as many good things as they could 
find on Christmas Day, and these were taken 
to their protégés to bring cheer into their 
hearts. The rest of the money the boys de- 
cided to keep as a nucleus for a fund which 
they were going to try to raise, so that Mr. Bly 
might be permitted to study telegraphy. 

Help came freely in from all sides to them. 

A few years afterwards, when they saw, 
through their efforts, Mr. Bly applying himself 
earnestly at his work, and thereby bettering 
the condition of himself and his family, they 
could not but be glad that they had braved 
the cold that dark Christmas morning, and 
realized that it was better to give than to re- 
ceive. 


I cANNOoT give my Maker 
Rare gifts from wood and field, 
For His are all the treasures 
That earth and forest yield ; 
Nor yet on smoking altar 
My costly homage pay : 
This sacrifice I ofter,— 
The service of to-day. 


C. F. RicHARDSON, 


The first ingredient in conversation is truth, 
and next good sense, the third good humor, and 
the fourth wit, Sir W. TEMPLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BURMAN CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY MARY WHITE MORTON, 


OU have to be in Burmah to have a 
Burman Christmas tree. Beth lived in 
Burmah, She was born there and had 

never been anywhere else in all the twenty-one 
months of her life, but you must not think she 
was a Burman for all that. 

A Burmese little girl with blue eyes and 
yellow silk curls! Who ever heard of such a 
thing! To be sure, she might not have been 
any less roly-pely and dimpled, and possibly 
her neck might have felt as satiny and soft 
when her mamma kissed her just in that sweet 
place under the chin; buteverybody knows that, 
if she had been a Burman, her little body all 
over would have been as brown as the bark of 
a last year’s butternut, and her hair as black 
as a coal, and her eyes as dark and shiny as 
your grandma’s jet pin. 

Not that blue eyes cannot be shiny, for the 
shininess of eyes is different from the shini- 
ness of other things,— the tea-spoons, for in- 
stance, that have to be polished with powder 
and cloth,— but, when eyes are shiny, it is not 
because you rub them, but because the heart 
is bright inside, and the brightness smiles 
through like the light from a window. Beth's 
eyes were shiny and so I hope are yours, my 
little friends who read this story. 

But you are ina hurry for me to get to the 
Christmas tree. Well, as I was saying, you 
have to be in Burmah to have a Burman 
Christmas tree. Burmah! Such a curious 
place! Beth’s papa and mamma went there 
from this country. They got into a big steam- 


boat, and it went puffing and splashing over 
the water till all they could see around them 
was the great sky covering the great ocean like 
a bowl turned upside-down. They sailed and 
sailed for as many days as make a month, and 
then found themselves on the other side of 
this big, round world, like a fly that has been 
creeping around an apple. 

It was cool on the voyage; but, when they 
got to Burmah, they packed away all their 
thick clothes, for the sun there is so hot that 
many of the native people wear hardly any- 
thing at all. A child Beth’s age would per- 
haps have on just a string of colored beads. I 
expect your own baby sister would like that 
on a warm summer’s day. 

Well, that is the first thing to remember,— 
it is very hot; and spruces or firs, the proper 
Christmas‘trees, do not like to grow where 
they can never get a breath of cool air. 

‘‘But,’? said Beth’s mamma, “I am not 
going to give up on that account.” 

So early in the morning, before the scorch- 
ing sun was up, she looked out into the yard 
to see what to choose. There was an immense 
pedowk tree, which in March or April is cov- 
ered with big yellow flowers; and there was 
a pepul-tree, whose branches hang over till 
they touch the ground, and then take root and 
grow up again, so that one tree is like a forest; 
and there was a gangaw, whose blossoms look 
just like poached eggs; and a jack-fruit-tree 
with the fruit growing out from the trunk as 
if it had been hung on nails there; and there 
were palms and many others. But these were 
all too big. 

So Beth’s mamma looked at the shrubs and 
bushes, the hibiscus with flaming bell flowers, 


_ and the guava with pear-shaped fruit that 


makes the delicious jelly we have when we 
are getting over a sickness, and the crotons 
with glossy leaves, some red, some rich green. 
Ob! Just the thing! One kind of croton has 
leaves with white spots that might make you 
think of snow! So that was chosen to be the 
Christmas tree. 

In the house, stuck in a tub of earth, it 
looked very respectable, standing about three 
feet high and covered with strings of parched 
rice that resembled pop-corn; but, when Beth’s 
mamma tried to tie things on the branches, she 
found them too flimsy. What should she do? 
Pile the presents at the bottom? No, indeed! 
She sent Ting Oo out to cut some bamboo 
twigs, which are good and stiff, and mixed 
these in with the croton, so they did not show, 
and hung the colored glass balls and other 
things on these. 

It was a pretty tree, and Beth was so pleased! 
Some of the gifts were for herself, but not all. 
The servants were called in, and stood looking 
at her with smiles on their dark-skinned faces. 
Beth gave each one apresent; and what do you 
think they did? Instead of just standing and 
bowing and saying, ‘‘Thank you so much! 
It was what I wanted most!’’ every one got 
down on his knees and put his hands with the 
finger-tips together above his head, and bent 
down, down, till his glossy black hair mopped 
the floor. 

Beth shrieked with delight to see them, and 
wanted to give each another present, so they 
might ‘‘salaam,’’ as they called it,again. But 
of course she had to stop when everything was 
given out; and everybody went away happy, 
after singing in the Burmese language a hymn 
of praise to God who sent the blessed Jesus to 
have a birthday that we call Christmas, which 
is such a happy, loving time, whether our 
faces are white or brown or black, 
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Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm: wt is 
the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus ; it moves 
stones, it charms brutes.’ Enthusiasm is the 
genius of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no 
victories without tt. 

BULWER LYTTON. 


HIS MERCIES AYE ENDURE. 


Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


He, with all-commanding might, 
Filled the new-made world with light; 
For his mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


All things living he doth feed, 
His full hand supplies their need; 
For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 
JouNn MILTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT NICHOLAS. 
BY MARY L. WYATT. 


IFTEEN centuries have come and gone 
since a little child was born in Patara 
in Asia Minor. His parents were hum- 

ble Christian people; and their little boy was 
named Nicholas, or Klaus, which is in German 
a short name for Nicholas. 

He loved children, and liked to read to them 
and protect them if they were in danger; and 
many stories are told of his kindness to the 
little folk. 

He spent his whole life in his own country, 
and only made one long journey, and that was 
to the Holy Land, to visit the sacred places. 

He was chosen Bishop of Myra about three 
miles from his birthplace, and was lovingly re- 
garded by those among whom he lived. 

He is called the children’s patron saint, and 
the godfather of all good children. 

From this fact sweet and homely fancies 
have woven around him as the mysterious 
visitor, Santa Klaus, who comes to good chil- 
dren at Christmas time. In some way he finds 
out what gifts to hang on the magic fir-tree or 
put into their stockings. He inspires people 
to be generous and to remember the poor, and 
loves to hear carols sung in praise of the Mas- 
ter, whom he tried to imitate by going about 
doing good and loving the children. He died 
Dec. 6, 342 A.D. 


HRISTMAS is essentially a day of human 
good will. It commemorates the spirit 
of the brotherhood of men. You can- 

not buy Christmas at the shops, and a sign of 
friendly sympathy costs little.— George Wii- 
liam Curtis. 


T is said that the origin of the famous nurs- 
ery rhyme about Jack Horner was away 
back in the time of King Henry the 

Kighth of England. He was seizing the mon- 
asteries and driving the monks from them. 
To preserve the title-deeds to their estates, the 
monks of the Abbey of Mells decided to hide 
them in a fine pie, and send it for safety to 
London. They sent the pie by a boy, who, as 
the way was long and as he became very hun- 
gry, broke into the pie and discovered the 
papers. He stole them, and long afterward 
he gained possession of all the property. 


‘monk. 


THE BAMBINO. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
SANTO BAMBINO. 


BY ELIZABETH ALLEN. 


N the highest part of Capitoline Hill 
(Rome) is the church of Araceli, on 
the site of the ancient temple of Jupi- 

ter. The church is reached by a long flight of 
steps, often filled with beggars and hawkers of 
every imaginable knicknack. 

The most interesting thing in connection 
with this church is the ‘tSanto Bambino,” 
Holy Child. This is an image made of olive 
wood from the Mount of Olives by a pious 
It is a bejewelled, crowned, richly 
dressed doll, with painted cheeks and hair, 
and is supposed to have worked miracles. 
Formerly it was taken in its own carriage to 
heal the sick, but the story goes that it was 
stolen and a substitute returned; but later it 
came back knocking at the church, and has 
not since been allowed to go out. 

From Christmas to the Epiphany it is in its 
own special manger, fitted up to illustrate the 
Nativity, with life-size representations of the 
Virgin and wise men. Peasants bring offer- 


ings of fruit, eggs, etc., and all the children 
come to recite poetry to the Bambino, which 
is taken in great pomp and procession to its 
place. 

Before being returned to its usual quarters, 
itis taken to the steps and made to bow in all 
directions to bless the city. j 


DECEMBER. 


TuR&E cheers for old December, 
Month of Christmas trees and toys; 
Hanging up a million stockings, 
For a million girls and boys; 
Jolly, laughing, kind old fellow, 
Loved by all the world because 
Sleigh he sends and team of reindeers 
For the graybeard Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus and old December, 
Hip! hurrah! cheer heartily; 
And for merry, merry Christmas 
Three more cheers, and three times three! 


The Infinite has sowed His name in the heavens 
in burning stars, but on earth He has sowed His 
name in tender flowers, RICHTER, 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEELING. 


I nike the Christmas feeling that is filling all 
the air, 

That fills the streets and busy stores, and scat- 
ters everywhere; 

I like the easy manner of the people on the 
street, 

The bundle-laden people, and the shop-girls 
smiling sweet. ! 

There’s a glow of warmth and splendor in the 
windows everywhere, 

There’s a glow in people’s faces which has 
lately stolen there; 

And everywhere the bells ring out with merry 
peal and chime, 

“Which makes me feel like the feeling of the 

happy Christmas time. 


Ilike the Christmas feeling: there is nothing 
can compare 

With the free and kindly spirit that is spread- 
ing everywhere. 

The rich, the poor, the young and old, all catch 
the atmosphere; ake 

And every heart for once is full of good old 
Christmas cheer. 

I like to feel the presents as they reach me day 
by day: 

The presence of my presents drives my loneli- 
ness away. 

To feel that I am remembered is a feeling most 

| sublime, 

The feeling of the feeling of the happy Christ- 

mas time. 
JoE CONE. 


N North Germany, on Christmas Eve, the 
children are sent outdoors to sing their 
songs under the windows until the bell 

tings, the signal for the lighting of the Christ- 
mas tree. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WAS IT? 


A True Story. 
BY WILLIAM G. NOWELL. 


HEN winter weather comes, a certain 
very intimate friend of mine always 
dons a round head-covering of glossy 

brown seal fur and a big stout overcoat. One 
who looks at him sees a face bright with intel- 
ligence and good will. Gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles add to the light of benevolence which 
beams from his countenance, and his full 
white beard and ruddy cheeks lend suggestive 
contrast to his brown hat and dark blue over- 
coat. 

One December day, when fresh pure white 
snow wreathed all the trees and mantled all 
the ground, this friend of mine was riding 
down one of the city avenues. A nicely at- 
tired lady entered the car with a little boy, 
and took a seat beside him. The child, a win- 
some boy of three or four years, climbed into 
the lady’s lap. 

Soon my friend became aware that the little 
fellow was looking at him shyly but longingly, 
noting his ruddy face, his fur cap, his white 
beard. He seemed to be hoping that he had 
made a long-wished-for discovery. 

Just as the car was nearing the corner at 
which my friend intended to alight, his young 
neighbor reached up with his arms, put them 
about the lady’s neck, and half-whispered, 
with delight and wonder in the tones of his 
voice, ‘‘ Mamma, ts it Santa Claus?’’ 
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Before the kind mother could reply, my 
friend had slipped a bonbon out of his pocket 
and into the dear little fellow’s hand, and, 
waving him a cheery good-bye, had left the 
car. Whether giver or receiver wore the hap- 
pier smile might be matter for doubt. 

Perhaps the little comrade of my friend’s 
short ride still thinks that he has seen the 
welcome though invisible Christmas guest of 
so many young souls. 


FIRST TYPE CAST IN AMERICA. 


T was a good man, Christopher Sower, who 
made the first punches and matrices and 
cast the first type in America. The anvil 

he made them on is still preserved. They 
were for a German Bible which he published. 
“The price of our newly finished Bible, in 
plain binding, with a clasp, will be 18 shil- 
lings,’’ he said. ‘‘But to the poor and needy 
we have no price. John the Baptist sent the 
message to Christ, ‘Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another?’ And Jesus 
sent back word, ‘The poor have the gospel 
preached to them.’”’ 

Sower’s German Bible was printed in 1743, 
and was the first Bible published in America 
in any European language.— Hingham Journal, 
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HE philosophy of hard knocks is hard to 
understand, yet every one who looks 
squarely at life recognizes its wisdom. 

The pampered boy often comes to uselessness, 
if nothing worse, while his mate, who has re- 
ceived rigorous treatment at the hands of the 
world, attains strength and effectiveness. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY: 


No. [1I, By Carl Schéenherr. 


HE conception of the Nativity which we 
print this week is by an artist of the 
nineteenth century. Carl Schvenherr 

was born in Saxony, Aug. 15, 1824. He was 
a pupil of the Dresden Academy, and also a 
professor there later in life. He spent some 
time at Rome in study. ‘‘The Nativity’ was 
exhibited at the Dresden Academy. 

Next to Mary and the infant Jesus the most 
conspicuous feature of this picture is the Star 
of Bethlehem, its rays seeming to fall only on 
the child. The prominence of the star makes 
this presentation of the subject particularly 
appropriate to our Christmas number, for the 
star is one of the emblems that will be freely 
used in church and home decorations during 
this festival season. 

The wise men led to the spot by the star are 
seen looking with wonder and awe at the sleep- 
ing Jesus. The ewe with her lamb and the 
doves on their nest give an air of ‘‘ peace and 
good will’’ to the whole scene. The artist has 
not forgotten that shepherds have a part in the 


‘ story; and one is dimly seen in the background, 


as are the walls of Bethlehem. 


In rose time or in berry time, 

When ripe seeds fall or buds peep out, 
When green the grass or white the rime, 
There’s something to be glad about. 

Lucy Larcom. 
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ADVENT. 


Tuy kingdom come — on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have longed to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


But the slow watches of the night 
Not less to God belong, 

And for the everlasting Right 
The silent stars are strong. 


And, lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near,— 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

And justice shall be clothed with might, 
And every hurt be healed. 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 
The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 
F, L. Hosmer. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM: THE CHRISTMAS 
KITTEN. 
MARGARET B. BARBER. 

REAT white cotton-batting-like snow- 
(G flakes were dropping slowly and showily 
~ on the stone pavements with an air of 
importance that made you feel something un- 
usual was about to happen. 

And you were right; for it was Christmas 
Eve, and the children would soon be singing, 
‘sWe three kings of Orient are” and ‘‘In a 
manger, meek and lowly’’; and short, fat 
stockings would be hanging over fireplaces 
‘in hopes that Saint Nicholas soon would be 
there’’; and jolly little tapers would dance 
among the sombre-looking pine-trees so that 
they would forget their dignity and look jolly, 
too. 

The Decker girls were walking wearily 
homeward. They had been buying the last 
presents for their Sunday-School scholars. 
They had bought picture-books and drums 
and games and bottles of violet water and all 
the other things that Sunday-School teachers 
can buy for twenty-five cents. They had en- 
joyed getting the presents; but, now everything 
was finished, they were tired and a little sad, 
I am afraid, for Christmas-tide. 

‘“‘The Decker girls,” as every one called 
them, were twins and had lived alone in an old 
square house at the bend of the road, just on 
the edge of the town, for many years. They 
were sixty years old, but to the townspeople 
they would always be ‘‘ the Decker girls.” 

They walked along in a funny way, one 
always about a step and a half ahead of the 
other. It did not matter which, the one that 
got started first stayed ahead and the other 
one behind as if by agreement. They were 
walking on in this way silently when Miss Lu- 
cinda broke the silence. 

“Tt does seem as if I could get up the Christ- 
mas feeling better if there was only some child 
at home that I could do for. One can’t feel 
real Christmasy without something young and 
full of life around. We’re getting too old, sis- 
ter, to get up much interest in holiday-time.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’? assented Miss Sophia ; ‘‘ two lonely 
old women can’t enjoy much without some- 
thing to make happy. Of course it helps hay- 
ing the Sunday-School children, but it’s not 


like having a child at home. I declare, if we 
had even a cat, it would be more homey.”’ 

Just as she spoke, something very small and 
fluffy and round darted out from behind a tree 
and dropped like a big snowflake to the 
ground, just in front of Miss Sophia, who was 
a step and a half ahead. 

‘‘Miaw,”’ said the fluffy thing in a plaintive 
voice, and started to crawl up Miss Sophia’s 
damp skirt. 

Miss Lucinda caught it up in her arms. 
‘“‘You sweet chrysanthemum kitten!’’ she 
cried joyfully. ‘‘I believe you are a Christ- 
mas present sent to cheer up two old ladies! 
We must carry it home, sister, must we not? 
See, the poor dear is shivering with cold. 
Such a baby, too! it has barely got its eyes 
open, I should say,—and so plucky, beginning 
to purr already, I declare. A real Christmas 
spirit it has, sister. How glad I am we came 
along before dark, for it might have frozen to 
death in the night!” 

And Miss Lucinda cuddled the damp little 
ball in her arms and held her umbrella over it 
protectingly until they reached their own door- 
step. 

As soon as they were ‘inside the house, the 
kitten ran towards the old-fashioned fireplace 
where the logs were crackling, and curled 
down like a grown-up cat, to get warm, licking 
her paws contentedly. 

Miss Sophia went to the kitchen, and came 
back with a blue and white saucer full 
of milk which she had heated ‘‘to take the 
chill off for the wee thing,’ she explained 
to Miss Lucinda. But, when she put it before 
Chrysanthemum’s small red nose, nothing hap- 
pened; for Chrysanthemum didn’t know how 
to lap it up. 

So Miss Lucinda dipped her finger in the 
saucer and held it out to the kitten. And the 
kitten affectionately began licking Miss Lu- 
cinda’s finger. And so Chrysanthemum was 
fed until after a little while she began to learn, 
and finally ended by lapping up all there was 
in the dish. Then, when she had dried and 
slept, she began playing with her bushy tail 
and running after spools; and Miss Lucinda put 
some snappy pine boughs on the fire and tied 
a bell on a red ribbon round Chrysanthemum’s 
neck, and things seemed very cheerful indeed. 

‘‘Tt’s certainly much more like Christmas 
than I had dared to hope,’’ whispered Miss 
Sophia, as, after tucking the kitten up in a 
basket, they went to bed. 

Christmas morning the sisters were up early, 
wishing each othera ‘‘ Merry Christmas.’’? But 
Chrysanthemum had waked before them, and 
had investigated the house, going through 
every room where a door had been left ajar, 
even into the pantry where some new red 
paint glowed on the floor, which took the im- 
pression of her tiny paws as perfectly as if 
they had been done in a cast. 

And, when she ran purring to meet Miss 
Sophia at breakfast-time, Miss Sophia did not 
scold, but put an extra spoonful of cream in 
Chrysanthemum’s first Christmas breakfast, 
and set her up in a high-chair brought down 
from the attic. 

‘“‘Sister,”? she announced at breakfast, as 
she poured the coffee, ‘‘I shall not have 
another coat of paint put on the pantry floor. 
Those little prints are a good reminder for me. 
One can learn the Christmas spirit even from 
a kitten, for what is it but affection and cheer- 
fulness ? 

“T have even composed a verse. It’s not 
exactly a Christmas carol, but it’s about Chris- 
tian virtues.’’ And Miss Sophia stroked the kit- 


ten till it purred a soft accompaniment as she 
recited, 
‘* Paws of puss-cats oft remind us 
(Printed on our pantry floor) 
Of their cheerful, purrful natures,— 
Great men’s lives can do no more.” 


KEEPING THE SECRET. 


I HAVE a secret with Santa Claus, 
And he will never tell; 

He knows so many secrets because 
He keeps them all so well. 


But, O dear mother, if you could guess, 
How very surprised you’d be! 

But nobody knows the leastest thing 
But Santa Claus and me. 


I wish I could tell you, mother dear, 
I’m sure you would love to know: 

Can you wait till Christmas, do you think? 
The days are so very slow! 


It’s something you need for your dressing-case: 
I made it,— it’s all from me; 

It’s square and pink and covered with lace, 
And its name begins with C! 


You mustn’t know until Christmas Day — 
Oh, my, aren’t secrets fun? 
And I can keep them, can’t I, mamma? 


I never would whisper one! 
Our Paper. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MOTHER GOOSE’S CHRISTMAS SUR-. 
PRISE PARTY. 


BY M. F. PLUMER, 


“ UT on your thinking cap, auntie, for 
Christmas will be here in a few weeks. 
I want to give Nannie and her friends 

something new this year.”’ 

“Well, how will this do? We will send 

ecards to her little friends in the shape of a 

goose, in his bill a note with something like 

this on it: 

Mother Goose will.be pleased to see her friend, Miss 
Bopeep, at 18 Wellington Street, Christmas Eve. 


On the envelope will be the child’s real ad- 
dress. In that way the boys and girls of 
Mother Goose will come to see her, each 
dressed in the character that they will take 
that evening?” 

Christmas Eve came. Nannie, as Mother 
Goose, gave her friends a warm welcome as 
they came in. She wished to know how they 
were,— wanted to know if ‘‘Bopeep’’ had 
found her sheep ’’— 

‘‘No, I cannot find them.”’ 

‘Come with me,’’ said Little Boy Blue. ‘I 
will blow my horn. Perhaps they are in the 
meadow with my cows and sheep.’’ Bopeep 
went off with him, and so on, until each were 
made happy, and soon at home. 

“Oh,” said Simple Simon, ‘‘I thought you 
had a surprise for us, Mother Goose?” 

‘Well, soI have. Iam only waiting for an 
old friend of mine to come. Ah, there are his 
bells!’’ In came a happy-looking little old 
man. One and all exclaimed, 

‘‘Oh, it is our old friend Santa Claus!” 

He gave a jolly laugh, with a nod to the 
right and left to all his young friends, then 
walked up to Mother Goose. Taking her hand, 
he turned to his young friends, 

‘Has Mother Goose told you our secret ? ”’ 

‘“*No, no! Whatis it?” 

“To think that the three wise men of 
Gotham have not found it out! Well, I don’t 
see but what I shall have to tell you, after all. 
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Years and years ago I wanted your old friend 
Mother Goose to be Mrs. Santa Claus. She 
said, ‘it will never do, for the children would 
not have any Mother Goose.’ Now I am only 
too glad to say she has said, ‘Yes.’ You 
know, my young friends, that I am a pretty 
busy old fellow, always thinking of you young 
people. 
““«Though Christmas comes but once a year, 
Your old friend Santa is always here.’ 


‘““Now do you wonder that I want our kind 
friend Mother Goose to help me? And we 
both love you and all the children in the land. 
So I hope that you will give us your good 
wishes? _ 

‘Oh, we do, we do!’’ all were heard to 
say. 

The priest—all shaven and shorn—stood 
all ready to make his old friends happy. 
Uncle Sam was best man, Goddess of Liberty, 
maid of honor. 

As soon as’ the children’s old friends were 
married, which was done by jumping over a 
broom-stick, all went up to give their best 
wishes. Soon after that they went into the 
next room. There they found a large table 
set in a very unique and pretty way. In the 
centre was a large white goose, on his back a 
wee Mother Goose ; near them a small-sleigh 
with Santa Claus for a driver, and his well- 
known reindeers looking too cunning for any- 
thing. 

The children soon found their places at the 
table, for Nannie’s auntie was an artist. She 
had painted on the plates something for each 
one. Bopeep and her pretty sheep,— near her 
plate was a small doll dressed like Bopeep. 
So in that way each child knew just where 
to go. 

“Why, Santa Claus,’ said one of:the wise 
men, ‘it looks as if you and Mother Goose 
were running a race,’’ pointing to the sleigh 
and goose on the table. 

“Oh, yes!’’ said the merry little fellow. 
‘tT always let the ladies win, for they are our 
Queen of Hearts. Once a year I win the race, 
for the children are mine, bless them, one and 
all, for I think they love their old friend Santa 
Claus.” 

All had such a happy time at the table, so 
many good things to eat. Jacky Horner was 
heard to say *‘there was no need for him to 
go off in a corner to eat his Christmas pie, there 
were plums enough for all.”’ 

After all had had enough to eat, they went 
into another room, then had a merry dance. 
Old King Cole and his fiddlers three gave some 
rag-time music. The Maiden all forlorn for- 
got she ever had any troubles. So it was with 
all, they were as ‘‘ happy as larks.” 

“Why, bless my heart,” said Santa Claus, 
“Hickory Dickory Dock, you must have for- 
gotten to wind the clock. I have a long ride 
to take with my dear little Mother Goose. 
Oh! beg your pardon, Mrs. Santa Claus. Now, 
children, say good-night, for here is our sleigh 
waiting for us.”” (The sleigh was in the next 
room, filled with gifts for all.) 

With a kiss for dear Mrs. Santa and a hug 
for their old friend Santa Claus, they were then 
both helped into the sleigh. Santa gave each 
child his parting Christmas gift. 

“For you see that I have not forgotten you, 
my dear little people, even if it is my wedding 
night.”’ 

Then it was time for the tiny slippers, bon- 
bons, and rice which went showering after the 
children’s old and true friends, the two little 
people laughing all the time. 


Santa Claus called out in spite of the rice, 


etc., 


‘“ A Merry Christmas to all and to all a good- 
night.”’ 

Down went the curtain between happy Santa 
Claus, Mrs. Santa, and the children. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAR AND NEAR. 


BY ELLA F., MOSBY. 


ON a summer day long gone 

Bloomed a rose most fresh and fair; 

Yet to-night its dream-buds blow 
Beyond compare! 


Far away a hearth-fire burns 
With its flames that dance and leap: 
In my heart I feel its warmth 

As I sleep. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUTTERCUP COTTAGE. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


UTTERCUP Cottage was built in an out- 
B of-the-way nook, nestled in the shadow 
of the hills that would have been called 
mountains but for the loftier ones that rose 
beyond. Right and left spread green fields 
dotted with buttercups and daisies, and slop- 
ing down to a wide, deep, rushing brook, 
crossed by a foot-bridge. Further on in the 
shadow of the pines the brook tumbled into 
the river, over mossy stones and down several 
feet, with the white foam and merry music of 
a miniature cascade. 

On the right a bar-way opened to the road, 
which passed near, but out of sight. A. grove 
of maples and oaks gave homes to a multitude 
of birds. Robins and bluebirds, orioles, scar, 
let tanagers, and tiny yellowhammers built 
their nests, sang, and, unmolested, brooded 
their little ones. Busy squirrels carried on 
their merry harvesting, chattered, and leaped 
from bough to bough. Rabbits browsed in the 
sunshine, drank from the brook, and slept in 
their snug burrows undisturbed. 

The home was quiet, but it was beautiful ; 
and the mother loved its quietude. The chil- 
dren enjoyed its freedom. The cottage was 
painted a light buff; and partly on this ac- 
count, partly for the multitude of the tiny 
golden flowers around it, they named it But- 
tercup Cottage. 

The father was an artist; the mother, a 
slender, dark-eyed, pretty woman, busy as a 
bee, cheery as a bird, deft of hand and quick 
of foot, with a low-toned, musical voice, anda 
spirit that caught all the sunshine in its way, 
and bravely ignored the shadows. Sometimes 
a guest spent a night beneath the cottage 
roof, bringing the talk and happenings of the 
outside world into their quiet lives. The ar- 
tist had no great fame as yet, but his paintings 
were well enough known to bring good prices 
and keep the little family in comfort. He 
worked steadily and faithfully when well; but 
along sickness had reduced their means, and 
was felt in many ways. 

‘‘How short the days are grown!” said 
Marion, the eldest, as she lingered with the 
other children on the foot-bridge and, leaning 
over the railing, watched the sun go down be- 
hind the hills, leaving a wide-spread crimson 


glow. ‘‘And Christmas will be here in two 
days more.’’ The last was said with a little 
sigh. 


The children had been in the wood search- 
ing for a partridge-berry vine for their father. 
He was trying to complete a picture in the in- 
tervals that he was comfortable. His design 
was to have a partridge-berry growing beside 
a fallen tree, throwing its tendrils partly over 
the trunk. When he had painted the rest of 
the picture, a cottage at the edge of a wood, 
and attempted this, he could not perfectly re- 
member the shape of the leaves. 

They had found a very pretty vine. And, 
as they gathered every other woodland growth 
that would please him and adorn their home 
for Christmas, their baskets were well filled, 
and Marion carried on her arm some long, 
beautiful sprays. 

The woods were still pleasant, and the chil- 
dren could be outdoors most of the time ; for 
their home was in the southern part of Dela. 
ware, and they knew nothing of the severe 
cold and snow-storms of our northern winters. 
The brook rippled and sang just as it did in 
summer, for no coat of ice muffled its merry 
music. 

‘“Won’t Kriss Kringle come as he did last 
Christmas ?’’ asked Kitty, the youngest, nest- 
ling close to her sister’s side. 

‘“‘T’m afraid not, dear, this year. 
been sick so long, and mamma ’’— 

‘* But that won’t stop his coming, will it?” 
the little one asked anxiously. ‘‘I should 
think he would come all the more, and bring 
papa grapes and oranges.”’ 

“T don’t know, pet: don’t talk to mamma 
about it. You shall have something anyway,”’ 
said Marion, cheerily, thinking of the small 
china doll she had secretly dressed for the 
little sister, and the two sticks of mint candy 
in her bureau drawer. ‘‘ You shall hang up 
your stocking, and I’m sure you'll get some- 
thing.”’ 

The mother had already told the boys not 
to expect more than new shoes and scarfs, 
apples, nuts, and their accustomed Christmas 
pudding. She reminded them of the one great 
gift that Christmas celebrates, and tried to im- 
part something of the spirit of cheerful en- 
durance and waiting trust that ruled her own 
life. But she knew it was hard for them to 
give up their usual Christmas gifts and sur- 
prises, and they knew they had her full sym- 
pathy. 

“Tf Uncle James could only come round just 
now,”’ said Arthur, ‘‘ wouldn’t he bring us lots 
of presents ? Don’t you remember, Marion?” 

“Oh, if he should come,’’ she answered 
quickly, ‘‘mamma would think it Christmas 
enough to see him.”’ 

‘“‘That’s so,” assented the boys; for well 
they knew their mother’s silent longing for 
this favorite brother, the playmate of her 
childhood. Little Jamie, curly-haired and 
dark-eyed, looked like him, and was named 
for him. Years ago he had left home for the 
Far West on a business enterprise. Letters 
had come at irregular intervals for a while ; 
but now it was long since they had received 
any tidings, and, they did not even know 
whether he were living. It was this thought 
of him that of late had brought the sad look 
to the mother’s eyes more than toil or care, 
scanty provision, or doubtful prospects. 

The children lingered on the bridge till the 
sunset colors had faded and one little star 
twinkled out. Then Marion hurried them 
home. 

The day before Christmas was clear and 
bright. There had been a frost during the 
night, and strips of ice lay along the edge of 
the brook. 


Papa has 
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The elder children were busy in and around 
the house, twining Christmas wreaths and 
helping the mother in various ways. When 
every one was busy, little Kitty, feeling as if 
rather left to her own devices, rambled down 
to the brook to sail chip-boats. This she had 
often done in company with the other chil- 
dren, but she had never been there alone. 
She played for nearly half an hour. Then, as 
she grew tired of staying by herself, a thought 
crept into her mind. 

“T guess papa’ll like more of the pretty 
berries and flowers,’’ she said. ‘‘Mazzie only 
gave him such a few. I'll get him some 
more.”’ 

The narrow bridge was wet: the little foot, 
slipping at the brook’s edge, made a misstep. 

Kitty screamed, frightened by her cold bath; 
but no worse came of it, for the next moment 
a superb Newfoundland plunged after her, 
caught her dress in his teeth, and landed her 
on the bank, dripping and trembling, but safe. 

‘‘Bravo, Rollo! Good dog!” shouted a 
gentleman, coming with quick steps across the 
bridge. He ‘was tall, with dark eyes, hair 
threaded with silvery gray, and a full gray 
beard. . 

“Don’t cry, little girl,’ he said tenderly as 
he lifted the child in his arms, ‘‘ You’re not 
hurt. Tell me where you live, and I will carry 
you home,”’ 

Kitty was at first too frightened to give any 
clear answer. The gentleman, anxious lest 
she should take cold, wrapped her in his tray- 
elling-shawl and tried to soothe her, walking 
on meanwhile and looking eagerly about for 
signs of habitation. 

“Ts it there, my little girl, in that house ?”’ 
he asked, pointing as he came in sight of the 
buff cottage. The child nodded. ‘I'll carry 
you right home tomamma. Don't be afraid. 
Come, Rollo!” : 

Half-way home, Kitty, now quite over her 
fright, lifted her head from his shoulder, 
looked in his face a moment, and asked de- 
liberately, 

‘“‘Are you Kriss Kringle ?”’ 

She had seen a picture of the children’s 
saint, and, noting the gray hair, full beard, 
and merry eyes, thought the likeness perfect. 

‘‘But you haven’t a pack,’’ she said doubt- 
fully. 

The gentleman laughed. 

““Oh, yes, I have. I left it on the way to 
come by express, provided I could find the 
house I was looking for, and the children. Do 
you know any little folks round here who mind 
their mother and tell the truth?” 

The cottage door was flung wide open, and, 
as Marion had said, the mother thought she 
had Christmas enough when her long-absent 
brother came, bringing home her baby-girl. 

Before nightfall the ‘‘ pack ’’ arrived, a well- 
filled valise, and with it a trunk and a large 
market-basket. The latter held everything 
needed for a Christmas dinner. Grapes and 
oranges were remembered, not only enough 

for the invalid, but for all. 


After candle-light, when Christmas Eve had. 


fairly come, the children were called into the 
parlor, where stood a bright little tree, laden 
with beautiful books and toys. 

Rollo was invited in, as he deserved to be, 
having had his coat nicely brushed for the 
occasion, and wiped his paws on the door-mat. 

Kitty went to bed carrying, with her a wax 
dolly almost as large as herself, also the little 
one Marion had ‘given her. And that night 
and for long afterwards Uncle James and 
Kriss Kringle were to her one and the same. 


CHRISTMAS 


CURIOSITY. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We bear in mind the saying, ‘‘ Christmas 
comes but once a year,’’ and so make the most 
of it. In the next number will appear the 
‘* Bible Questions’? and answers, ‘‘ Letter- 
Box,’’ and other familiar features. 

The best use of Christmas is to spread its 
spirit in every direction. The spirit of the 
season is greater than gift received or made. 
Smile it, speak it, sing it, act it! 

The Editor falls into rhyme: 


May Christmas have, for you and me, 
Good things upon its shining tree ; 

I mean, good will, good cheer, good news: 
Take each your share, and freely use. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. 


N far-off Norway even the birds are remem- 
bered at Christmas-tide. The feast is pre- 
pared for them by kind-hearted children 

who wait and watch for the harvest each year ; 
and, when the reapers have finished their work, 
they carefully go over the fields and gather 
the grain that has been overlooked. 

This is laid away until the day before Christ- 
mas, and then little hands begin busily to ar- 
range pretty sheaves and fasten them to long 
poles. 


Christmas Eve every gable and gate-post 
bears one of these poles, and on Christmas 
morning not only the happy children but all 
the kindly folk troop out to watch the coming 
of the birds from north and south, east and 
west, and the little wings flutter, and the 
sweet songs are trilled as joyously, probably, 
as little feet patter toward the fireside’s well- 
filled stocking and childish laughter bubbles 
over. And everywhere Peace and good-will 
will reign. 3 
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